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been injured, we kept for some days in the tents; but after a 
time it disappeared, having probably hopped off in the night. 
Many of the Arabs are very skilful in catching birds; Larks 
(Alauda); Owls (Athene and Scops), Rollers (Coracias), and now 
and then a Little Bustard (Otis tetrax) were brought to us. I 
am not aware that they employ other means than the burnous 
in effecting their object. This they hold extended with both 
hands, when, after having kicked their shoes off, that they may 
tread more quietly, they endeavour to envelope bird, nest, and 
eggs in the universal garment. The cry of the Scops-eared 
Owl is admirably expressed by the Arabic name “ Marouf.” 


[To be continued. | 


XX.—On the Breeding of the Crane (Grus cinerea) in Lapland. 
By Joun WoL LEY, jun. 


In common with, I beheve, most people interested in such 
= matters, I was long entirely in ignorance as to the condition in 
which the young Crane (Grus cinerea) would be found on first 
leaving the egg, whether helpless like a young heron, or able to 
run about like the young of most waders and of gallinaceous 
birds. The late Prince Charles Bonaparte had inclined to think 
they would long continue nestlings; Mr. Gould, as he assured 
me, had always opposed the probability of this opinion. 

It was on the 15th June, 1853, that I entered the marsh 
which the well-known Pastor Læstadius had told me was the 
most northern limit in Lapland of the breeding of the Crane. 
It is in Swedish territory, being on the west side of the frontier 
river, opposite the Finnish (Russian) village of Yli Muonioniska, 
in about lat. 68°, that is, some distance within the Arctic Circle. 
This great marsh, called “ Zso uoma,” is mostly composed of 
soft bog, in which, unless where the Bog-bean grows, one 
generally sinks up to the knees, or even to the middle; but it 
is intersected by long strips of firmer bog-earth, slightly raised 
above the general level, and bearing creeping shrubs, principally 
of sallow and dwarf birch, mixed in places with Ledum palustre, 
Vaccinium uliginosum, Andromeda polifolia, Rubus chamemorus, 
besides grasses, carices, mosses, and other plants. There were 
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also a few bushes or treelets of the common birch, and these 
quite numerous in some parts of the marsh. 

Walking along one of these strips, in a direction where the 
pair of Cranes was said to be often heard, I came upon a nest 
which I was sure must be a Crane’s. I saw onebit of down. The 
nest was made of very small twigs mixed with long sedgy grass ; 
altogether several inches in depth, and perhaps two feet across. 
In it were two lining-membranes of eggs, and on searching 
amongst the materials of the nest I found fragments of the 
shells. We had not gone many yards beyond this place, when 
I saw a Crane stalking in a direction across us amongst some 
small birch trees, now appearing to stoop a little, and now 
holding its head and neck boldly up as it steadily advanced. 
Presently the lads called out to me that they had found some 
young Cranes. As I ran towards them, a Crane, not the one I 
had previously seen, rose just before me from among some 
bushes which were only two or three feet high, and not twenty 
yards from the place where the lads had been shouting at least 
for a minute or two. It rose into the air in a hurried, frightened 
way. ‘There was nothing just at the spot where it got up, 
neither eggs nor young. I then went up to where the two little 
Cranes were found. They were standing upright and walk- 
ing about with some facility, and making a rather loud “ cheep- 
ing”? cry. They seemed as if they could have left such eggs as 
Cranes were supposed to lay only a very few days. I say supposed, 
for in England we know nothing of the eggs which are called 
Cranes’, but which may have come from any part of the world. 
They were straightly made little things, short in the beak, livid 
in the eye, thick in the knees, covered with a moderately long 
chestnut or tawny-coloured down, darker on the upper parts, 
softening away into paler underneath. As I fondled one of 
them it began to peck playfully at my hands and legs, and 
when at length I rose to go away, it walked after me, taking 
me as I supposed for one of its long-legged parents. I had 
only just before been plucking from it some bits of down to 
keep; for, valuable as I knew it to be in a natural-history point 
of view, I could not make up my mind to take its life. As soon 
as ] saw its inclination to follow, I took to double-quick time, 
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and left it farbehind. Its confidence was the more remarkable, 
as, all the time we were with it, the old Cranes were flymg round 
near the ground at some distance from us, their necks and feet 
fully stretched out as usual, but with a remarkable sudden cast- 
ing up of the wings in a direction over the back after each down- 
ward stroke, in place of the ordinary steady movement. At the 
same time they were making a peculiar kind of low clattering or 
somewhat gurgling noise, of which it is very difficult to give an 
intelligible description, and now and then they broke out into a 
loud trumpeting call not unlike their grand ordinary notes, 
which, audible at so great a distance, gladden the ears of the 
lover of nature. As we went away I saw one of the Cranes 
alight where we had left the young. Later in the day I had a 
longing wish to have another look at my young friends. I 
thought of the old naturalists—who would have called them 
“ peepers.”’” I suppose—one of whom wrote of the Crane in our 
fens, “ejus pipiones sepissime vidi’ To see them now-a- 
days twice in a life, and that not in England, would be a con- 
” solation. But it was not to be so; we came back to the spot 
where we had parted with them, rested for three or four hours 
round a stone that projected from the marsh, but we saw and 
heard nothing more of either old or young Cranes. Ina morass 
with another name (which it took from a hill that overlooked 
it), “ Kharto uoma,” but which was only separated from “ Zso 
uoma” by an interval of a mile or two of birch thicket, there were 
also Cranes, and I found their nest with the egg-shells lying in 
the water by it, and so many quill-feathers scattered about, 
that I almost feared some accident had happened to the sitting 
bird. 

The following year, 1854, on the 20th of May, I went with 
only Ludwig my servant-lad, to look for the Crane’s nest in 
“Tso uoma.” We saw no birds, and the spot where the nest 
had been the preceding year was not easy to find in so extensive 
amarsh. So we quartered our ground, working carefully up 
one strip of harder bog and down the next. After some hours 


of heavy walking I saw the eggs—joyful sight !—on an adjacent ` 


slip in a perfectly open place. The two eggs lay with their long 
diameters parallel to one another, and there was just room for a 
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third egg to be placed between them. The nest, about two feet 
across, was nearly flat, made chiefly of light-coloured grass or 
hay loosely matted together, scarcely more than two inches in 
depth, and raised only two or three inches from the general 
level of the swamp. ‘There were higher sites close by, and many 
of them would have seemed more eligible. 

It was just at the lowest edge of the strip, but so much ex- 
posed, that I thought I should be able to see even the eggs them- 
selves from a spot at a considerable distance, to which I proposed 
to go. There was a common story amongst the people of the 
country, that a Crane, if its nest were disturbed, would carry off 
its eggs under its wing to another place; so I purposely handled 
one of the eggs, and hung up a bit of birch bark on a birch tree 
beyond the nest, as a mark by which to direct my telescope. 
Then I went with Ludwig to a clump of spruce growing on some 
dry sandy land which rose out of the midst of the marsh. Here 
I made a good ambuscade of spruce boughs, crept into it, got 
Ludwig to cover me so that even the Crane’s eye could not 
distinguish me, and sent him to make a fire to sleep by on the 
far side of the wood, with strict orders on no account to come 
near my hiding-place. I kept my glass in the direction of the 
nest, but it was long before I saw anything stir. In the mean 
time the marsh was by no means quiet; Ruffs were holding 
something between a European ball and an East Indian nautch. 
Several times “ keet-koot, keet-koot,” to use the words by which 
the Finns express the sound, told where the Snipes were. A 
cock Pintail dashed into a bit of water calling loudly for its 
mate. The full melancholy wailing of the Black-throated Diver 
came from the river; watch-dogs were barking in the distance ; 
I heard the subdued hacking of wood and the crackling of Lud- 
wig’s fire. It was already about midnight; Fieldfares were 
chasing each other through the wood; one came pecking about 
my feet, and another, settling on the branches that covered my 
back, almost made my ears ache with the loudness of its cries. 
I often heard the waft of known wings, but three times there 

‘sounded overhead the sweeping wave of great wings to which 
my ears were unaccustomed. I could scarcely doubt it was the 
Cranes’, but I dare not turn up my eye: I even once or twice 
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heard a slight chuckle that must have been from them. At 
length, as I had my glass in the direction of the nest, which was 
three or four hundred yards off, I saw a tall grey figure emer- 
ging from amongst the birch trees, just beyond where I knew 
the nest must be; and there stood the Crane in all the beauty 
of nature, in the full side light of an Arctic summer night. She 
came on with her graceful walk, her head up, and she raised it 
a little higher and turned her beak sideways and upwards as 
she passed round the tree on whose trunk I had hung the little 
roll of bark. I had not anticipated that she would observe so 
ordinary an object. She probably saw that her eggs were safe, 
and then she took a beat of twenty or thirty yards in the swamp, 
pecking and apparently feeding. At the end of this beat she 
stood still for a quarter of an hour, sometimes pecking and 
sometimes motionless, but showing no symptoms of suspicion 
of my whereabouts, and indeed no manifest sign of fear. At 
length she turned back and passed her nest a few paces in the 
opposite direction, but soon came in to it; she arranged with 
her beak the materials of the nest, or the eggs, or both; she 
dropped her breast gently forwards, and, as soon as it touched, 
she let the rest of her body sink gradually down. And so she 
sits with her neck up and her body full in my sight, sometimes 
preening her feathers, especially of the neck, sometimes lazily 
pecking about, and for a long time she sits with her neck curved 
like a swan’s, though principally at its upper part. Now she 
turns her head backwards, puts her beak under the wing, ap- 
parently just in the middle of the ridge of the back, and so she 
seems fairly to go to sleep. While she sits, as generally while 
she walks, her plumes are compressed and inconspicuous. 

By this time all birds, excepting perhaps a Fieldfare, are 
silent. I was now sure the Crane would not carry off her eggs. 
After enjoying fora short time longer this sight—and no epithet 
is yet in use which expresses the nature of the feelings created by 
such scenes in the minds of those who fully enjoy them—lI found 
that the air was freezing. I quietly got up, and on reaching the 
fire made myself comfortable. Some four hours later, that is, be- 
tween four and five in the morning, we came again to the west 
side of the hill ; there lay the Crane, head and neck still invisible ; 
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we may have whispered too loud, for she soon raised her head. 
I now wished to see how she would leave the nest, whether 
crouchingly or not. I took a line not directly towards it, cur- 
ving more upon it as I advanced, of course taking care to keep 
my eyes in a different direction. When I believed that I was 
just opposite, I looked, as I thought, towards the place, which 
might be about twenty paces off, but I did not at first recognize 
the bird. She was a few feet from the exact spot I had expected, 
and I unconsciously took her for a grey stone, till my eye turned 
directly on her. I had then just time to mark her position with 
her head drawn in between her shoulders, when, having caught 
my glance, she rose steadily into the air. In one part of the 
nest was a damp spot from the water of the marsh having soaked 
through. The eggs now lay touching each other. When I 
came to blow them, I found to my surprise that they were one 
or two days sat upon. In 1855 this nest, as Ludwig informed 
me, was robbed by a Fielfras (Gulo borealis). I had the plea- 
sure of showing it, towards the end of the summer of the same 
year, to my friend Mr. Alfred Newton, who thought the dif- 
culties of the bog fully repaid by the sight even of an empty 
Crane’s nest. We found on this occasion, on examining the 
materials of the nest, old pieces of egg-shell, showing that it 
was the same nest that had been used in previous years. 

I must not go into long particulars concerning the nest of 
1854 in Kharto uoma. I found the two eggs on the 22nd of 
May, in a spot only two feet from the nest of the preceding 
year. It consisted of not more than a handful or so of whitish 
sedge grass, about twenty inches across and two or three inches 
only above the level of the water of the submerged parts of the 
marsh, close to the edge of wnich it was situated. There was a 
kind of creeping moss about it, and one or two very low-lying 
shoots of sallow. 

It was placed in an open part of the middle of the south-east 
wing of the marsh. I have a memorandum that there was not 
then a leaf unrolled, the only visible signs of summer being a 
kind of Carex coming into flower on the hummocks, and yet the 
nights were quite as light as the day. I kept watch at the 
distance of nearly half a mile; but unfortunately the smoke 
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of my fire blew towards the nest. I saw a Crane go sailing 
down, and afterwards the pair walking together, when they 
indulged in a minuet or some more active dance, skipping into 
the air as the Demoiselles sometimes do in the Zoological 
Gardens. Once or so I saw the beak of one pointed per- 
pendicularly to the sky, and a couple of seconds afterwards 
the loud trumpet struck my ear. It was two or three o’clock 
in the morning before a bird came on to the nest, and even 
then she was soon off, but again came back, sitting always with 
her head up. She left it very wild, when at last we advanced 
from our bivouac. In this watch I saw and heard many inter- 
esting birds, amongst them a Hen Harrier (Circus cyaneus). 
Also a pair of Goshawks (Astur palumbarius) dashed into a tree 
close over my head, the Crane still visible in the distance. 
These eggs were rather smaller than the pair from Jso uoma; 
two other nests which I have since obtained in Lapland have 
eggs as big as those which are said to come from Germany, 
and vary as they do. I had the pleasure in August 1857 of 
- showing Mr. Frederick Godman and his brother Percy a nest 
near Muonio-vaara, from which eggs were taken the same year, 
and a young one fledged, from the same marsh at least, if not 
from the same nest, as in 1856. Their wading to this nest, 
known to be empty, amidst swarms of greedy gnats, was a satis- 
factory proof of zeal. 

The locality was in a perfectly open part of the rather small 
marsh, which was scarcely half an English mile across ; so that 
the bird on its nest must have been most conspicuous from 
every side. It was on a little elevation, not more than one stride 
across, and raised only a few inches above the water. The eggs 
on the 5th of June were a good deal sat upon. The finders did 
not venture to leave them, both for this reason, and because a 
large hawk was believed to be watching them. They assured me 
that the birds did not cry, which agrees with my experience of 
their behaviour when I was near the other two nests. 

I went the day after the eggs were taken to see the place. 
There was still ice enough down in the bog to prevent me sink- 
ing beyond a certain moderate depth : not so when the Godmans 
tried it. The nest, as usual, was of the kind of sedgy grass 
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which grew in the same marsh, near the nest. Some of the 
pieces had been pulled up by the roots. It was twenty-seven 
inches across, and three or four inches in thickness, perfectly 
flat; dripping wet in its lowest layers. The birds sailed over 
our heads to another part of the marsh, where I examined them 
with my glass. 

It will be deduced from what I have stated that the Crane in 
Lapland is not gregarious when it has once arrived at its sum- 
mer quarters; that as soon as it reaches its breeding-place, for 
the most part as soon as the snow is mainly off the ground, it 
repairs its simple nest, and lays its two eggs ;-for two were in the 
four nests that have occurred to me, and two generally say those 
few natives who know anything about the subject. The nest is 
neither large nor concealed. The birds are silent towards in- 
truders on the eggs. The young run probably as soon as, or 
soon after, they are hatched, and by some means are led or con- 
veyed to a great distance by their parents after having been dis- 
turbed. They have a chestnut or tawny down ; no feathers visible 
in their wings for some time. In Lapland, and as far as I have 
heard, in Sweden and Finland generally, the Crane never breeds 
otherwise than on the ground. It seems not to visit Norway. 

April 4, 1859, Beeston, Nottmgham. 
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TuE correspondent who furnished us with the review of Mr. 
Bree’s ‘Birds of Europe not observed in the British Isles,’ 
published in our first Number, begs us to insert his apologies to 
that gentleman for having accidentally misquoted his words. 
In the extract given at page 96 of ‘The Ibis’ from Mr. Bree’s 
account of Aquila pennata (Birds of Europe, page 70), the word 
“not” was unintentionally inserted. Four additional parts of 
this book have now appeared; and we hope to be able to per- 
suade our correspondent to contmue his able criticisms. But 
in the meanwhile we cannot avoid noticing a point in which we 
consider Mr. Bree in error. With reference to what he calls the 
“ Azure-winged Magpie,” it has now long been known that the 


